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NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Notes. 

Inns in the Olden Times. — Many of our old-fashioned country inns are 
still used; but, alas! their glory has departed. How well I remember 
" Thurlow's," in the days of its busy greatness ; well I remember how, when 
I was a boy, I lingered near its hospitable doors to see the handsome horses 
of the Reeside, Stockton & Stokes, Murdock & Sharp, and Janvier's rival 
lines of stage coaches changed, the smoking steeds detached by active 
hostlers, and the new relay of well-groomed horses substituted, and saw the 
" Stage driver," an important man in those days, with his great coat of many 
capes, and long whip ; the well-dressed travellers sauntering about, talking 
and smoking after their meal, waiting for the stage. Oft have I peeped into 
the small, clean bar-room, in the centre of which stood a large coal stove (in 
winter) in a large sand box, that served as a huge spittoon. In one corner 
of the room stood a semicircular bar, with its red railings reaching to the 
ceiling, into whose diminutive precincts the jolly landlady could scarcely get 
her buxom person, while her husband, with his velveteen shooting-coat, with 
its large buttons and its many pockets, excited my intense admiration. At 
his heels there were always two or three handsome setter dogs, of the finest 
breed, and well trained. Sometimes I got a glimpse of the southwest room. 
This was the parlor ; back of it was a room where travellers wrote their 
letters ; and back of the bar was a cosy little room, mine hostess' sanctum, 
into which only special friends were admitted. All these are now one large 
American bar-room. 

In reading accounts of the old English inns of coaching days, my mind 
involuntarily reverts to "Thurlow's," for there on the walls were hanging 
the quaint old coaching and hunting prints imported from England, and 
around the house was " Boots," and the " Hostler," and the " pretty Waiting 
maid with rosy cheeks." all from Old England. But I must away to school, 
or Caleb Peirce will thrash me. The horses are all hitched, the passengers 
are " all aboard," the driver has taken his seat (the guard is blowing his 
horn, having taken one inside), is gathering up his many reins ; now he feels 
for his whip, flourishes it over his four-in-hand, making a graceful curve with 
its lash, but taking care not to touch his horses ; but does it with a report 
like a rifle shot, the hostlers jump aside, and with a bound and a rush, the 
coach is off for Washington or Philadelphia, carrying perchance within it 
Clay, Webster, or Calhoun. 

And of a winter's evening when I have stolen out from home, I have 
passed the " Tavern," and seen seated around its cheerful fire the magnates 
of the 1own, telling stories of other days (as I now could tell their names). 
And sometimes peeping through the green blinds, I have seen a quiet game 
of whist going on ; perhaps it was " all-fours," or else a game of checkers 
or dominoes, but now such things are out of date, or else the times are out 
of joint, and the good old days of Adam and of Eve have passed away for- 
ever. — From John Rill Martin's History of Chester. 

The Washington and Franklin Pews in Christ Church.— Some in- 
quiries having arisen regarding the precise location of these pews, a Com- 
mittee of the Vestry was appointed in 1863 by the Rector, Dr. Dorr, con- 
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sisting of the two "Wardens, Messrs. Edward L. Clark and James C. Booth, 
to inquire into the subject, with a view of having accurately denned their 
localities. These gentlemen gave much examination to the subject, and 
after comparing the church records, and conferring with some members of 
the parish who had either personal knowledge or reliable tradition in the 
matter, made a report, which is as follows, and which has not hitherto been 
made public: — 

Christ Church Vestry Room, 
Wednesday, 17 February, 1864. 
The Committee on ascertaining the position of the "Washington and 
Franklin Pews in order that some designating plate might be affixed to the 
same, would respectfully report that they have carefully examined the plans 
and records of the Church, and have arrived at the following conclusions : — 
The pew occupied by Dr. Franklin is evidently the one at present num- 
bered 25, centre aisle. On the ground plan of the Church in 1760 it was 
numbered 59, and his name appears in the Pew Books of the Church as a 
renter of three sittings in this pew until the time of his death in 1790. In 
all probability he was an occupant for many years previous to 1760, but as 
the Pew Books are not to be found earlier than that date, the Committee can 
give no data relative to it. His name, however, appears in the minutes of 
vestry as early as 1739, as showing his interest in the Church at that early 
date. His name then appears as a subscriber to the fund to be raised for the 
purpose of finishing the new church building; and again, in 1751, he sub- 
scribes for building the steeple, and purchasing the bells. In 1752 the Vestry 
appointed him one of thirteen managers of a lottery for raising money to 
finish the steeple, and purchase a chime of bells, and the next year he re- 
ceived a similar appointment from the Vestry. The Committee would, there- 
fore, infer that he occupied the pew during these successive years. In 1790, 
the year of Dr. Franklin's death, the pew was transferred to his son-in-law, 
Eichard Bache. 

The pew occupied by General "Washington was a large double pew, which 
the Committee consider as embraced in a line comprising the present pews, 
Nos. 13 and 11, centre aisle, extending seven inches into pew No. 9. not in- 
cluding, however, the end of pew No. 11, next to the column which should 
end at the same north line as the pews Nos. 9 and 13, thus forming the 
square pew as occupied by the President. 

The minutes of the Vestry of 26 November, 1790, state that the Com- 
mittee appointed to provide a pew in Christ Church for the President of the 
United States, report that they have obtained a double pew in the middle 
aisle of said Church by the removal of the former occupants. In this busi- 
ness they have promised the several families who have been removed from 
their sittings that they are to be reinstated, whenever the public use, to 
which the said pew is now applied, shall be discontinued. 

The pew was regularly occupied by President "Washington and his family 
for the six following years, when, the seat of Government being about to be 
transferred to Washington, he withdrew to his residence at Mount Vernon, 
and the pew was thus vacated. 

In 1797 the pew was offered to President Adams, and, as it was but little 
used by him, the following resolution was offered at a meeting of the Vestry 
on the 24th April, 1797. 

" A preamble and resolution were proposed, and laid over till the next 
meeting, to the effect that, as the President's pew will only be occasionally 
occupied by the President of the United States — 

"Resolved, That the Right Beverend Dr. White be requested to make use 
of the same, reserving the right of accommodating the President of the 
United States at such times as he shall choose to attend." 
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In the minutes of 27th May, 1801, there is another allusion to the pew, 
as follows : — 

" A Committee was appointed to take into consideration the circumstances 
of th? pew lately occupied by the President of the United States, in conse- 
quence of the removal of the Seat of Government to Washington, and to 
enquire whether the whole or part of the Pew cannot be reserved for a 
Eector's Pew." 

No further mention appears to be made in the minutes with reference to 
it, but the Pew Books show that the pew was restored soon afterwards to its 
original condition, and occupied as two pews. 

In confirmation of the views of the Committee they present the following 
extract from a report to the Vestry, dated 19 June, 1839, from Thomas 
H. White, son of the Eight Reverend Dr. White, which is engrossed in the 
minute book : — 

'• ' From my earliest recollection our family occupied the pew of my Grand- 
mother Harrison in the North Aisle, during which time I have repeatedly 
heard my father mention his owning one-half of the Pew, Middle Aisle, in 
which Mrs. Morris, his sister, and family sat, his sister owning the other 
half. Adjoining this to the West, a large pew was made for President 
Washington, and this was accomplished by some alteration in the pews lower 
down. I recollect Mr. Dupuy was transferred further off. When General 
Washington ceased to be President, and left the city, at the particular re- 
quest of the Vestry, my father's family occupied the pew, but after some 
years my father, recollecting the promise made to Mr. Dupuy and others that 
when a pew was not wanted for the President of the United States they 
should be restored to their original location, urged the Vestry to do this. It 
was accordingly done, and we then took possession of the pew Mr. Morris 
and family had occupied.' 

" Bishop White's pew as stated in the above report is embraced in the 
pews at present numbered 7 and 9. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Edward L. Clark, 
Philadelphia, 17 February, 1864. James C. Booth." 

In 1836 the present modern style of pew was substituted for the original 
square or box pew, and numbered; beginning at the eastern end of the middle 
aisle, the uneven numbers running on the north side. Within a few years 
past a new system of numbering was adopted, by which the pews referred to 
in the above report as Nos. 7, 9, 11, and 13, are known as Nos. 52, 54, 56, 
and 58, and the pew then No. 25 is now No. 70. T. H. M. 

Yorktown, Jan. 21, 1778. 
Benjamin Rcsh to James Searle. — Dear Sir : True Whigs like true 
Christians always love one another. This is the only apology I shall make 
for troubling you with this letter. The Congress have concluded to detain 
Mr. Burgoyne and his army till the convention is confirmed by the Court of 
Britain. The reasons they intend to give to the public for this measure are 
as follows : 1. He refused to deliver up the accoutrements of his soldiers, 
although by the articles of capitulation, they have ever been included in the 
word arms. 2. He has refused to have a descriptive list taken of his men. 
3. Gen. Carleton has violated the convention by compelling the Canadians 
who returned upon parole to take up arms. It is even suspected, and that 
not without reason, that Burgoyne intended to have sailed for Philadelphia 
instead of Great Britain, and that the 7000 arms lately taken at Wilmington 
were intended for his men. A packet from our Commissioners in France has 
been opened, and the dispatches replaced with blank paper. This State 
trick smells too strong of villany to have been perpetrated any where but 
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on the other side of the water. There is as yet a simplicity and stupidity, 
even in the wickedness of the rascals of this country. An American villain 
would have stolen the whole packet, and thereby have given the express an 
opportunity of returning for a duplicate of his dispatches. It is in vain 
now for the Court of Britain to hold out to the world the pacific disposition 
and assurance of the Court of Prance. The manner of stealing our dis- 
patches (perhaps at a great risque and an enormous expence) shows that 
they placed no dependence upon the declarations of that Court. They have 
acknowledged to the nation and to the whole world that they are a set of 
lyars. I am so deeply persuaded that all things work together for the good 
of our cause, that I have no doubt but the loss of that packet will appear 
hereafter to have been as necessary for the safety and happiness of this 
country, as the loss of Ticonderoga was last summer for the destruction of 
Gen 1 Burgoyne's army. My business in this noisy, crowded town is to re- 
quest a dismission from the hospitals. The Congress will not grant it till I 
point out the abuses which prevail in them. Next Monday is set apart for 
that purpose. I expect, if not banished for the negligence, inhumanity, 
injustice, &c, which have prevailed in our hospitals during the last campaign, 
to retire to a small farm in the neighbourhood of Princetown, where I shall 
remain till I can get back to Philad". If I can carry with me a single con- 
tinental dollar, with as much cloathing as will cover my dear wife and boy, 
together with our liberty, I shall be satisfied. One of my marks you know 
of a good Whig is that he must not grow rich during the war. One of yours 
is that he cannot be a good Whig unless he grows poor during the war. I 
shall be a Whig of the first magnitude if measured by your scale. I left 
Mrs. Rush and the whole family of women in good health about three weeks 
ago. They would be happy in a visit from you in the spring. With best 
compliments to Mrs. Searle, I am, my dear friend, your affectionate Hble. 
servant. B. Rdsh. 

Franklin and Hutton. — The following letters written by Benjamin 
Franklin to James Hutton, a well-known book publisher of London, and a 
member of the Moravian Church, are still preserved. It is quite probable 
that these two friends first became personally acquainted in 1757, when 
Franklin was sent to England as agent for the Province of Pennsylvania. 
While on a visit to Germany, in December of 1777, and after his return to 
London in January following, Hutton had been corresponding with Franklin, 
who was then Minister to the Court of France, on the subject of the missions 
of the Moravian Church in America, claiming the protection of the Govern- 
ment ; and, as it appears from many of his letters, endeavoring to bring 
about a reconciliation between the mother country and her colonies. " Any- 
thing short of absolute Independency," writes Hutton, " would almost be 
practicable, and could take place." 

Passt, 1st February, 1778. 

" My Dear Old Friend': You desired, that if I had no proposition to 
make, I would at least give my advice. I think that it is Ariosto who says 
' that all things lost on earth are to be found in the moon ;' on which some- 
body remarked, 'that there must be a great deal of good advice in the moon.' 
If so, there is a good deal of mine, formerly given and lost in this business. 
I will, however, at your request, give a little more, but without the least 
expectation that it will be followed ; for none but God can at the same time 
give good counsel, and wisdom to make use of it. 

" You have lost by this mad war, and the barbarity with which it has been 
carried on, not only the government and commerce of America, and the 
public revenues and private wealth arising from that commerce ; but what 
is more, you have lost the esteem, respect, friendship, and affection of all 

Vol. in.— 16 
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that great and growing people, who consider you at present, and whose pos- 
terity will consider yon, as the worst and wickedest nation upon earth. A 
peace you may undoubtedly obtain by dropping all your pretensions to 
govern us ; and by your superior skill in huckstering negotiation, you may 
possibly make such an apparently advantageous bargain, as shall be applauded 
in your Parliament ; but if you cannot, with the peace, recover the affections 
of that people, it will hot be a lasting nor a profitable one, nor will it afford 
you any part of that strength which you once had by your union with them, 
and might (if you had been wise enough to take advice) have still retained. 

" To recover their respect and affection, you must tread back the step you 
have taken. Instead of honouring and rewarding the American advisers 
and promoters of this war, you should disgrace them ; with all those who 
have inflamed the nation against America by their malicious witness ; and 
all the ministers and generals who have prosecuted the war with such inhu- 
manity. This would show a national change of disposition, and a disappro- 
bation of what had passed. 

" In proposing terms, you should not only grant such as the necessity of 
your affairs may evidently oblige you to grant, but such additional ones as 
may show your generosity, and thereby domonstrate your good will. For 
instance, perhaps you might, by your treaty, retain all Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and the Floridas. But, if you would have a really friendly, as well as able 
ally in America, and avoid all occasion of future discord, which will other- 
wise be continually arising on your American frontiers, you should throw in 
those countries. And you may call it if you please an idemnification for 
the burning of their towns,, which indemnification will, otherwise, be some 
time or other demanded. 

" I know your people will not see the utility of such measures, and will 
never follow them, and even call it insolence and impudence in me to mention 
them. I have, however, complied with your desire, and am as ever, 

Your affectionate friend, 

B. Franklin." 

In June, Hutton applied to Franklin for a [Protection] for the mission 
ship Good Intent, on her voyages to and from Labrador, which was readily 
given, accompanied by the following : — 

Passy, 23d June, 1778. 

" My dear old friend has here the paper he desired. We have had a marble 
monument made at Paris for the brave General Montgomery, which is gone 
to America. If it should fall into the hands of any of your cruisers, I ex- 
pect you will exert yourself to get it restored to us, because I know the 
generosity of your temper, which likes to do handsome things, as well as to 
make returns. You see we are unwilling to rob the hospital; and we hope 
your people will be found as averse to pillaging the dead. Adieu. 

Your affectionate friend 

B. Franklin." 

J. W. J. 

Deaths of Prominent Personages Eighty Years ago. — On looking over 
some old newspaper files, I have culled the following : — 
Lieut. James Collier, of the Pennsylvania Line, d. at Carlisle, Sept. 28, 

1790. 
Capt. Jeremiah Talbot, of the Pennsylvania Line, d. at Chambersburg, 

Jan. 17, 1791. 
Matthew Irvin, Esq., Master of the Bolls, d. at Lancaster, March 18, 1800, 

aged 59. 
Gen. Thomas Hartley, d. at York, Dec. 21, 1800, aged 52. 
Col. Wm. McFarlane, d. at Big Spring, Cumb. Co., Jan. 29, 1802. 
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Robert McKean, son of Gov. McKean, d. at Philadelphia, June 8, 1802. 

Oapt. Worsley Ernes, d. at Philadelphia, July 29, 1802. 

Col. Samuel Nelson, of York Co., d. Nov. 8, 1802. 

William Wilson, Esq., Eepresentative in the Pennsylvania Legislature, d. 

at Lycoming, May 17, 1803. 
Dr. Charles Nesbit, President of Dickinson College, d. at Carlisle, Jan. 18, 

1804. 
Wm. Sellers, printer, d. at Philadelphia, Feb. 4, 1804, aged 79. 
Mrs. Ann Buchanan, wf. of Andrew Buchanan, Esq., of Baltimore, and 

second dau. of Gov. McKean, d. June 3, 1804. 
Samuel Edminster, d. at Lewistown, June 29, 1804, aged 84. 
Mrs. Ann Proctor, wf. of Capt. Francis Proctor, d. at Birmingham, June 

26, 1804, aged 53. 
Michael Hillegas, d. at Philadelphia, Sept. 29, 1804, aged 76. 
Eev. Hugh Morrison, d. at Sunbury, Sept. 15, 1804. 
Brig.-Gen. Benjamin Mills, d. in Mt. Joy twp., Lane. Co., Sept. 1804. 
William Moore, Esq., one of the associate-judges of Cumberland Co., d. at 

Carlisle, Aug. 31, 1804. 
Eev. John Blair Linn, D. D., d. in Philadelphia, Aug. 30, 1804. 
Morgan J. Eees, prothonotary of Somerset Co., d. at Somerset, Nov. 7, 1804. 
Dr. Eobert Kennedy, d. at York, Dec. 8, 1804, aged 75. 
Mrs. Sarah Ann Proctor, wife of Gen. Thomas Proctor, d. at Philadelphia, 

March 23, 1804, aged 35. 
Gen. John Neville, d. at his seat in Montour's Island, near Pittsburgh, July 

29, 1803, aged 72. 
Zachariah Poulson, printer, d. at Philadelphia, Jan. 14, 1804, aged 67. 
Dr. Joseph Priestley, d. at Northumberland, Feb. 6, 1804. 
Wm. Palm, Esq., postmaster at Palmstown [Palmyra], d. March, 1804. 
Gen. John A. Hanna, d. at Harrisburg, June 23, 1805, aged 44. 
Col. Thomas Butler, d. Sept. 17, 1805, at the seat of Eichard Butler, Esq., 

near New Orleans. 
Samuel Miles, Esq., d. at his seat in Montgomery Co., Dec. 29, 1805. 
Major Andrew Galbraith, d. in Cumberland Co., March 7, 1806, aged 54. 
Gen. Thomas Proctor, d. at Philadelphia, March 16, 1806. 
Edward Shippen, Chief-Justice of Pennsylvania, d. at Philadelphia, April 

13, 1806, aged 78. 
Samuel Laird, Esq., d. at Carlisle, Sept. 27, 1806, aged 74. W. H. E. 



©ueries. 



Can any of your " genealogical readers" tell us who Townsend White, of 
Philadelphia, was, whose daughter Anne married in 1782 William Con- 
stable, at that time a resident of Philadelphia, but subsequently of New 
York, where he was a prominent merchant, and speculator in large tracts of 
land ? It was for William Constable, that the full-length portrait of Wash- 
ington was painted by Stuart, now owned by Mr. Peirrepont of Brooklyn. 
He was an intimate friend and partner of Eobert Morris. Mrs. Constable's 
descendants claim that she was related to Bishop White. C. H. H. 

A Fire Insurance Badge was taken from the Wharton House on its de- 
struction in 1857, and is described in Notes and Queries, 14 August, 1875, 
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p. 128, as " of iron more than a foot high, about a foot broad, with the rep- 
resentation, in a raised figure, of a fire engine. Below are the letters F. I. 
Co." Mr. Cornelius Walford, in his Insurance Cyclopaedia, refers to this 
in his article on the History of Fire Insurance, but is unable to identify the 
Company, if an English Insurance Company. It is unlike any badge in use 
by the earlier American companies, the Contributionship (1752) having on 
their badge four hands clasping at the wrist, and the Mutual Assurance 
(1784) having alone a Green Tree ; in both these cases the Companies derive 
their popular name from their well-known badges. T. H. M. 

Secession in the Assembly of 1787. — Where can Judge Brackenridge's , 
verses on this affair be found ? Was there a collection of Brackenridge's 
poetical effusions ever printed ? W. H. E. 

Col. Thomas Peoctok. — Can any of your readers give me any information 
concerning Col. Proctor, of Philadelphia, who served in the army of the 
Revolution t I am desirous of knowing something of his military record, 
and if he left any descendants. R. M. 

Journals op the Argo. — In a letter of Franklin's printed in the second 
volume of the Historical Magazine, page 163 (N. Y. 1858), I find the follow- 
ing passage regarding the attempt made by the citizens of Philadelphia to 
discover the Northwest passage in 1753 : " Our vessel named the Argo is 
gone on the N. W. Passage, and the Captain has borrowed my journals of 
the last Voyage, except one Vol. of a broken set, which I send you." This 
letter is dated April 12, 1753 ; the first voyage of the Argo was made in 
that year, another attempt was made by the same vessel the year following. 
To what Journals does Franklin allude ? S. E. M. 

Major White. — Mr. Editor. Can you give me any information regarding 
Major White, who Watson, in the Annals of Philadelphia, tells us was an 
aid to Sullivan, and died of wounds received at the battle of Germantown ? 
Neither the letters of Washington nor Sullivan mention White, an omission 
that it is hardly likely either would have made had the facts been as given by 

Watson. Mr. W also says that White was an Irishman by birth ; was 

a very fine looking man, and from the care he gave to his dress was known 
as " beau White ;" that he had settled in Philadelphia, and was the father 
of the late Judge John M. White, of Woodbury, N. J. W. J. B. 

Gen. John Barkee. — Who are the descendants of Gen. John Barker ? 
We believe his son, Major James Nelson Barker, died without issue. 

H. B. 

Franklin to Mrs. Bache. — In the Letters to Benjamin Franklin hy his 
Family and Friends (N. Y. 1859), there is a letter from Mrs. Bache to her 
father, dated Jan. 17, 1779, in which she speaks of having a piece of Ameri- 
can silk, which she intended sending to him for the Queen. I have been told 
that the answer to this letter was printed in a Philadelphia newspaper about 
two years ago. That Franklin reproved his daughter for her extravagance, 
and told her that as the silk was spotted he had had it dyed, and made up 
into a suit of clothes for himself. Can any of the readers of the Magazine 
furnish us with a copy of the letter of Franklin ? F. D. S. 

Daniel, op St. Thos., Jenifer, is the signature of one of the Maryland 
Delegates to the Constitutional Convention of 1787. What is the meaning 
of the " of St. Thos." ? Searle. 
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Got. Patrick Gordon. — Watson, in his "Annals" (vol. ii. p. 274), in 
speaking of Governor Patrick Gordon, who died in this city in 1736, asks, 
" Do any know where he was buried 1" As Mr. Hazard, in his continuation 
of Watson, does not answer the question, will you permit me to repeat it in 

thePENN'AMAG.? * J. P. H. 

Sir Samuel Cunard, the founder of the famous steamship line which bears 
his name, is said by Burke to have been the son of Abraham Cunard, of 
Philadelphia. Is anything known of this Abraham Cunard, or of his an- 
cestors ? Herald. 

Stephen, Adam and Alexander. — There appear to have been two officers 
of the name of Stephen in General Braddock's army — Adam and Alexander. 
The subsequent career of the former is well known. I cannot find anything 
more about the latter. What became of him, and was he a relative of the 
first named ? Alleganey. 

Washington Portrait. — Any one having an impression of a full-length 
Portrait of Washington, engraved in Mezzotinto by Charles Wilson Peale, 
and published at Philadelphia in 1780, is requested to communicate with the 
undersigned, who is engaged in preparing a work on the engraved Portraits 
of Washington. W. S. Baker. 

Parke, Kendle or Kendall. — Have any of the readers of the Penn'a 
Magazine genealogies of the Parke, and Kendle or Kendall families, of 
Montgomery County ? Answers directed to the care of the Editors of the 
Magazine will oblige. R. g. 

Adams. — In the narrative of Col. James Smith, concerning his captivity 
among the Indians from 1755 to 1759 (pub. in Lexington, Kentucky, 1799) 
mention is made of " Mr. George Adams on Reed Creek." 

Col. Smith, at the date of his capture, about May, 1755, was a resident of 
" Conococheague," Pennsylvania, and returned there after his release, but 
subsequently (1788) removed to Bourbon Co., Kentucky. 

Reed Creek, upon which this George Adams resided, was evidently in 
Pennsylvania. Can any reader inform me who George Adams was ? i. e, 
as to ancestry and place of nativity. Nelson D. Adams, 

Washington, D. C. 



tteplies. 



Col. John Butler (vol. ii. pp. 349, 473 ; vol. iii. p. 120).— In tho History 
of New York during the Revolutionary War, by Thomas Jones, Edited 
by Edward F. de Lancey, and lately published by the Historical Society of 
that State, we find the following : " Col. John Butler is the son of a Lieu- 
tenant Butler, a native of Ireland, who came to N. Y. in 1711. He was not 
a far distant relation of the Ormond family. The army then sent out was 
for the reduction of Canada. It was in the reign of Queen Anne. He was 
even then a Lieutenant. The expedition failed .... Butler ex- 
changed his Lieutenancy from a marching regiment into one of the Inde- 
pendent Companies stationed in the Colony of New York. By making 
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purchases of the Indians, he accumulated in the course of his life a large 
and valuable real estate. One of his purchases in the county of Albany, 
about seven miles from Johnson Hall, contains above 60,000 acres. It is 
known by the name of Butler's Purchase. He was only one of the paten- 
tees, though he had a considerable share Butler settled upon, 

cultivated and improved his part. He had two sons, Walter, and the present 
Colonel, both of whom he also settled here, and gave to each a large farm. 
This purchase was in the Mohawk country, and the old gentleman, as well 
as his two sons, had considerable influence with the Six Nations. The old 
gentleman died in 1760, a Lieutenant only. He was nearly ninety, and had 
been seventy years a Lieutenant .... The Lieutenant being an 
Irishman, Mr. William Johnson, afterwards the Colonel, the General, and 
the Baronet, upon settling in the neighborhood of Butler, warmly attached 
himself to him and his family. In 1755 Mr. Johnson, then a Militia Colonel, 
was made a General, and appointed as Commander-in-Chief of an expedition 
against Crown Point. He procured commissions for the two brothers, Walter 
and the present Colonel, as Captains in the Indian Corps which attended 
him upon this service.' 

John Talbot not the First Bishop in North America. — {For the 
affirmative statement, see this Magazine, vol. III. page 32.) For over 1500 
years no person has been recognized as a bishop whose consecration was 
performed by less than three bishops. John Talbot was consecrated in 1722 
by Bishop Ralph Taylor and Robert Welton ; but the latter was not a 
bishop, his consecration having been previously performed by Taylor alone ; 
consequently Talbot was not lawfully consecrated. A note appended to the 
above-mentioned article, stating that Bishop Carroll, of the Roman Catholic 
Church, was consecrated by only one bishop, was evidently added as a tacit 
argument in Talbot's favor, but it lacks force since the two cases occurred 
in jurisdictions having no official communication, the acts of the one not 
being recognized by the other. 

The consecration of Talbot was, therefore, not valid, since it was contrary 
to the Ecclesiastical law ; it was not canonical, as it did not conform to the 
laws of the Church of England ; it was not even recognized by the other 
Non-jurors — in the words of Percival, " Welton and Talbot were' not recog- 
nized by the rest of the Non-jurors, having been consecrated without their 
approval." This sentence, omitted by the writer of the above-named article, 
immediately precedes the quotation on page 32 of this Magazine. 

The occasion which gave rise to this claim in behalf of Talbot was the 
finding of an old will, " having for its seal a mitre," and dated eight years 
after Talbot's death, who could not, therefore, have been responsible for its 
use. And in view of the above facts, and the author's own admission that 
" There is absolutely nothing that can be shown beyond question to have 
been on his part an Episcopal act," since Talbot, good and pious as he may 
have been, was neither a lawful bishop, nor recognized so by others, nor • 
claimed that title for himself, it is hard to perceive why such a claim should, 
at this late day, be advanced in his behalf. R. B. 

Frances Slocum (vol. iii. p. 115).— In reply to Mr. Slocum, it may be 
stated that the Journal of Col. Proctor as published in the 4th volume of the 
new series of Pennsylvania Archives, was printed from a copy made in the 
office of the Secretary of War, and forwarded to Gov. Mifflin. The names 
were printed as in this copy. The original is probably at Washington — and 
only by a personal inspection could it be ascertained whether the clerks in 
the department correctly copied it. It is a very easy matter to blunder over 
a name, and it is frequently noticed that well-educated persons sometimes 
write the feminine Frances with an i. W. H. E. 
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Daniel Dulany's Tomb (vol. iii. p. 3), I visited on 4 February last, under 
the guidance of the Rev. Dr. Hodges, Rector of St. Paul's, and made a copy 
of the inscription, which is as follows : — 

In Memory of 

The Honble Daniel Dulany, Esq r , 

Barrister-at-Law, 

Who with great Integrity and Honor 

for Many years 

Discharged the important Appointments 

of 

Commissary-General, 

Secretary of Maryland, 

and one of 

The Proprietary's Council. 

In private life 

He was Beloved, 

and 

Died Regretted 

March 17th, 1797, 

Aged 75 years and 8 months. 

Rebecca, his Widow, 

Daughter of the late Benjamin Tasker, Esq r , of Annapolis, 

Caused this Tomb to be erected. 

On the upper end of the slab of this altar tomb there is inserted an oval 

white stone, a softer marble than the rest of the structure, upon which must 

have been originally traced the Dulany Arms, the lines of which are all now, 

excepting the border, weather-worn away. Alden gives this inscription, not 

with literal correctness, and even with less accuracy than the Memoirs of 

the Bead, and Tombs' Remembrancer, quoted by Mr. Latrobe on p. 3 of 

the present volume of the Penn'a Magazine, in his American Epitaphs, 

vol. v. p. 126, but the name does not appear in his Index. The Records of 

St. Paul's show his burial was on 21 March, 1797. 

The Arms of Dulany are seen on his Mother's Tomb at St. Ann's, An- 
napolis, impaled with Smith, and are identical with those quoted. Gideon 
De Laun6, of Blackfriars, London, in 1612. She died 18 March, 1737, aged 
47 years. 

His Father was first cousin to Dr. Patrick Delany, Dean of Down, the 
intimate friend of Dean Swift, who died in May, 1768, in the 83d year of 
his age. It was subsequent to the year 1710 that Daniel Dulany, Senior, 
changed the spelling of his name to Dulany. 

Daniel Dulany was the eldest son of his parents, the other brothers being 
Dennis, d. s. p., and Walter, Commissary-General of Maryland, who d. 20 
Sept. 1773, and whose death is noticed in the Pennsylvania Chronicle of 4 
October, 1773. By the father's third marriage, with Henrietta Maria, d. of 
Col. Philemon Lloyd, and widow of Samuel Chew, there was a third brother, 
Lloyd, who received his fatal wound in the duel with the Rev. Bennet Allen, 
18 June, 1782, in Hyde Park, dying 21 June, in Park Street, Grosvenor 
Square, London. See Political Magazine, London, July, 1782 ; also Gen- 
tleman's Magazine, 1782, p. 312. In 1767 and '68, as Rector of St. Ann's, 
Annapolis, Bennet Allen had the Dulany family among his parishioners ; it 
was at the close of his ministry here, that the Rev. Ethan Allen quaintly 
says of him : " He got into another very serious quarrel it is said with 
Daniel Dulany, Esq., who visited him with personal chastisement in the 
street of Annapolis," Historical Notices of St. Ann's Parish, in Anne 
Arundel County, Baltimore, 1857, p. 77. This represents Mr. Dulany in 
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another phase of character than those so well portrayed by Mr. Latrobe in 
his Biographical Sketch. 

Immediately at the side of Hon. Daniel Dnlany's tomb lie the remains of 
Edward Biddle, of Pennsylvania, who d. in Baltimore, when on a visit in 
1799, and whose epitaph is given by Alden, v. 125. T. H. M. 

" Appleby Manok" (vol. iii. p. 117). — In reply to the queries propounded 
by W. H. E. in the last number of the Magazine, I have to state : " Appleby 
Manor" is the " Manor of Kittanning." It was surveyed 28 March, 1769, 
on a warrant to the Proprietaries of Pennsylvania, dated 23d February next 
preceding, In Smith's forthcoming History of Armstrong County, Penn- 
sylvania, there is an extended sketch of it, and of the varied and deeply-in- 
teresting historical events that have occurred within its limits at different 
periods in the past. It appears from his researches, that the name of "Ap- 
pleby" was adopted by Alexander Cobran, who then owned the southern, 
and Thomas and Robert Duncan, who then owned the northern, purpart of 
that tract, but just when and why it was adopted is not yet manifest to that 
author. E. W. S. 

Kittanning, Pa., 2 May, 1879. 

Byers, John (vol. ii. pp. Ill, 230). — He was born in Derry Township, 
Lancaster, now Dauphin County, in the year 1735, and died at Carlisle on 
the 20th of February, 1788. He was not a physician. The account given 
by C. P. W. is, with these additions, in the main correct, save that he was 
not the John Buyers of Northumberland County. W. H. E. 

Washington and Lafayette to J. F. Mercer (vol. iii. p. 116). — The 
letters of Washington and Lafayette to J. F. Mercer that your correspondent 
M. makes inquiry about will be found in the " Pennypacker Reunion," p. 39. 



